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was a source of political instability. These small states could not
strengthen a League of Nations; they could only look to it for
protection. In a peaceful world great and small states may live
happily side by side in entire independence of each other. In a
world such as ours small states have proved merely a temptation
to the greed of the unsatisfied large ones.

The League of Nations. The scheme of the League of Nations
had been worked out in the main by British statesmen and
writers during the long years of the war, but it was President
Wilson who insisted on the inclusion of its 'covenant5 and
constitution in the peace treaties themselves. He hoped that,
when the passions of war cooled down, the League would correct
the faults of the treaties.

The organs of the League were to be an Assembly, a Council,
and a Secretariat. The Assembly is1 a kind of debating society
of representatives of all the states that are members of the League,
over fifty in number as they soon became. It has usually met
once a year. The Council is a smaller body meeting three or
four times a year and consisting of the representatives of the
great powers with the representatives of certain other states
elected for a period of years by the Assembly. The Secretariat
is a civil service of salaried officials, permanently employed in
carrying on the business of the League at its headquarters in
Geneva. Its ranks are recruited from the citizens of all the
nations that have joined the League, and its first Head was an
Englishman, Sir Eric Drummond.

The definition of the powers of the League was a most difficult
matter. Some people spoke of it as if it were a super-national
parliament, but that was just what it could not be, because the
nations continued to be sovereign states, recognizing no higher
authority than themselves. Members of the League who dis-
agreed with its decisions did not hold themselves bound to accept
those decisions. Great Britain (to take an extreme but perfectly
fair example) would not feel bound to go to war with the United
States because a majority of members of the Council or of the

11 have written of the League in the present tense as though it still
existed. In theory it still does (1941). Whether It will be revived after
the present war no one can at present say. For an abbreviated version
of the League Constitution, see Appendix II.